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ABSTRACT 

This handbook describes the process of developing a 
curriculum in job search methods for use with refugees. It is based 
on a workshop, one of a series of four designed to improve the skills 
of refugee service provider * aff . The job club is an innovative 
approach to providing refugees with skills to find a job by 
themselves. In the short-term program, a group of refugees with 
intermediate to advanced English language skills spends about 3 hours 
a day learning techniques for getting a job and actively seeking a 
job. Instructional topics include job readiness, job research, 
telephone usage, the actual job search, and job survival. The 
handbook contains the following: (1) the workshop agenda and 
objectives; (2) an overview of job club structure and staff roles; 
(3) reproductions of two articles and a flyer concerning job club 
formation and activities; (4) a description of a job club established 
by the Jewish Vocational Service; (5) a bibliography of 
employment-related materials; (6) a job club curriculum outlining 
specific behavioral objectives, prerequisite cultural topics, and 
prerequisite language for each of the *ive topic areas; (7) sample 
lesson plans; and (8) guidelines and standards for job club 
operation. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy 
Education) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Developing a Job Club Curriculum" is the third in a series of four workshops funded by Region V, Kealth and 
Human Services. The goal of the series is to improve the skills of refugee service provider staff. 

Programs have been recently seeking innovative and creative approaches to job development and placement. The 
"job club" has been one of those. The job club is designed for refugees with intermediate or advanced English 
language skills. Its purpose is to provide refugees with the needed skills to find a job by themselves . The 
job club is a blend of job-seeking skill instruction and supervised job-hunting. 

The job club is viewed as a very effective job development and placement method for several reasons. First, 
clients are given the responsibility for finding their own jobs^ This leads to less dependence on program 
staff. Since these clients are involved in finding their own job, the job developers have more time to devote 
to finding employment for the other clients. 

A second benefit to the job club is that clients are developing skills which they may need in the future. 
Should they find themselves unemployed at a time when they are either ineligible for services or when there is 
no program to assist them, they will have the necessary job-seeking skills to seek another job independently. 

Refugee programs in Illinois have shown a great deal of interest in organizing job clubs. This interest 
resulted in N.E.C providing the workshop. The workshop goals were to provide participants with a definition 
of a job club and to facilitate the development of a joint cooperative job club curriculum. It was felt that a 
combined effort to develop a curriculum would lead to a timely and comprehensive product which could be used by 
a variety of programs. 

This handbook was developed as a result of the workshop, its contents include; 

1. a summary of the workshop presentations, 

2. workshop handouts, 

3. a bibliography of selected resources for use in the job clubs, pre-employment ESL classes, or world-of-work 
cultural orientation sessions, 

4. the job curriculum and sample lesson plans. 

The Northwest Educational Cooperative hopes that refers will find these materials a useful resource to 
occupational staff, administrators, and other refugee service provider staff. 

Interested readers who have questions or would like further information about this publication or the workshop 
series are welcome to call Linda Mrowicki at (312) 870-4166. 



Linda Mrowicki 
May, .1983 
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DEVELOPING A JOB OUB CURRICULM 

April 21, 1983 





Tbpic 


Objectives - Participants 
will be able to: 


Day 
One 


Overview of a Job Club 


List the conponents of a job club 




Overview and review of existing 
materials 


Identify relevant topics and materials 
for a job curriculum 




Curriculum conponents 


Identify the sections of a job club 
curriculum 




Student job search/maintenance 
competencies 


List student competencies 


- — 4 

April 22, 1983 


Day 


Curriculum Development 


Write the curriculum for the job club 
Write sample lesson plans 
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JOB CIUB OVERVIEW 

Sue Barauski 
Sherry Segal 

Both Sue Barauski and Sherry Segal have experience in planning and leading job clubs for limited English speaking 
refugees. Outlined below are the main points of their presentation. 

1. Job Club Definition 

A job club uses an approach in which the client actively seeks a job by him or herself. The activities are 
focused, concentrated, and limited in time. A better title for a job club is Employment Skills Workshop because 
it better represents the actual activities. 

The term "job club" emphasizes the actual getting of a job and, in many cases, this does not occur. More than 50% 
of the time is spent on learning techniques for getting a job. These skills are used during and after the job 
club is finished to find a job. It is a fallacy to think that the job club results in an iimediate job. The 
title of Enploynent Skills Workshop emphasizes the process of learning skills as nuch if not more than the actual 
job-getting. With this outlook, the job club leader feels less management Dressure. 

2. Time Frame; 

A job club lasts about 3 hours a day for 8-10 days. The time is split between class instruction and actual 
job-seeking. 

3. Student Language Proficiency 
Intermediate to advanced. 

4. Job Club Components 

a. Job Readiness - Students prepare themselves for finding a job. Ibis includes analyzing one's skills, setting 
goals, and writing resumes. 

b. Job Research - Students identify and use various resources for finding jobs, as the yellow pages in a phone 
book and newspapers. 

c - 'fe'ephone Usage - Students use the telephone to call employers and other sources to locate jobs and get 
interviews. 

d. Job Search - Students actively look and apply for jobs. 

e - Job Survival - Students learn appropriate information and skills for keeping a job. Uiis includes calling 
in sick, understanding your paycheck, etc. 

?\>it<r: convener- -'-*-■ •cc-."?.c ;. r ; :he r^del on tne following p 0 " ; • . ■« , . 



JOB CUB COMPONENTS 
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READINESS 





JOB 
RESEARCH 




TELEPHONE 
USAGE 




JOB 
SEARCH 




JOB 
SURVIVAL 











References Sherry Segal, 1983 



PROGRAM OVERVIEW 



The conprehensive refugee program with an employment focus has three components: pre-employment ESL, 
cultural orientation and the job club. Hie pre-employment ESL class focuses on the language necessary to get 
and keep a job. It, therefore, teaches vocabulary and grammatical structures in the appropriate skill areas 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Students are thereby able to write personal information, ask 
and answer questions about employment, etc. Pre-employment ESL can be offered to students of all proficiency 
levels. 

'Ihe aim of cultur al orientation is to provide students with information, skills, and cultural awareness to 
understand the world-of^work here in the U.S. It is best conducted in the students' native language. Topics 
such as setting realistic career goals, the concept of self-improvement, and job up-grading, etc. are 
included. 

After clients have intermediate language skills and have completed the cultural orientation, they are ready 
for the intensive activities of the job club. In the event that a student is having some language 
difficulties, such as pronunciation problems, the student is referred to the ESL teacher for remedial 
instruction. 

'Hie program model is shown on the following page. 



1 Si 
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JOB CLUB 
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STAFF ROLES 



* Workshop participants brainstonred the tasks of the pre-enploymant ESL teachers, cultural orientation 
teachers, and job club leaders. Their roles are sunmarized below: 



Pre~Enployment ESL Ofeacher 


Bilingual Cultural 
Orientation Oteacher 


Job Club Leader 


Builds vocabulary 

teaches pronunciation 
and grammatical structure 

TV^riphps 1 i fpr^m/ clrj 1 la 

Language is taught in 
context of pre-enployment 
tasks 


Discuss differences and similarities 
between U.S. and native country 

Counsels students in setting 
realistic goals 

Discusses work standards 
— - Education 


Assesses, coaches, supervises, and 
follows up clients in their ;,ob 
hunting 

Contacts businesses and does 
follow up 

Applies and contained language and 
cultural information to job- 
hunting skills instruction 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The operations of a job club are further discussed on the following pages. First, the article "Conparative 
Evaluation of the Job Club Program with Welfare Recipients" presents statistical data on the effectiveness 
of the job club. Secondly, the article "Building the Bridge to Employment" contains suggested content and 
activities for pre-employment ESL, job clubs and cultural orientation. Itsirdly, the Operation ABLE Job Club 
brochure is an example of a job club publicity tool. Fourthly, there it* a description of the job clubs 
offered at Jewish Vocational Services. 



loummJ) of Vocational llchuviur, !6, 133-145 (I9B0) 



Comparative Evaluation of the Job Club Program with 
Welfare Recipients 

N. II. Azkin, R A. Philip, P, Tiiilncs-Hontos, 
and V. A. Blsalll 

Anna Mental Health untl Developmental Center mid Reluibil tmion 

Institute, Southern Illinois University 

i 

Aboul 1000 WIN welfare clients weic selected in five cities: Harlem, New 
Brunswick, Milwaukee, Wicbiia, unJ Jucoma, ;md hall were randomly assigned 
lo the Job Club pingram. Of (lie continuing clicnU. HT/r of ilie Job Club ^Mtiiplc 
obiiiined job* vs 39% of the Contrul simple m I lie 12-inoulb follow-up and HO vs 
4W J ai 6 months. I he Job Club was more elTeciivc in eiich of the live cilies, for 
men unJ women, for hiylt school gi oiltuiic^ or dropouts, for black*, whiles, und 
Spanish, for handicapped or nonhandicapj>cd, veteians or nonvctcrans, the young 
and ihc oldci, ami for iho^c required to paiticipatc us well us those who volun- 
teered. Hie jobs obtained by the, Job Club clients were comparable lo Ihc Control 
clients' job) in lenns ol mean siilary, lull lime sialic, und type of job, mid were 
more likely lo be enduiing, nonsubsidi/cd. and obtained by ihe job seeker's own 
elforis. Job Club meinbei s obtained employment in u median of sin sessions Imcan 
of III; 9iKf obtained jobs within 2.1 sessions. I'ollow up questionnaire data indi- 
cated comparable job icienlion in I lie Iwo samples bol slightly greater advance* 
meat and job salisl.ictjoa lor l lie Job Club clients The mclliod appears lo assure 
cniploymcni to vuiually all pniljcipuling welfare clients. 

The Aid lo rainilics of Dependent Children (AH)C) Program of (he 
U.S. Government is ihc principal welfare agency lor providing support foi 
die dependents of unemployed persons am) included 3.5 million families 
in IV77|l)cpi. of t.iihoi, 1978) and paid aboul 10 billion dollars, one of the 
larnrsi welfare programs in this country. Some of these welfare recipients 
aie judged unable !o work localise of such reasons as a medical impair- 
ment, or the need to care for ihcir pieschool children. Otherwise, they 

the material in this pinjcd was picparcd under Grant 51-1 7-76-04 from Ihc Employment 
»'hI It.uni! AdrnmiMiaiion Li S. Depaiimciil uf Labor, under Ihe authority of the Social 
VuuMy Act, .is amended lUscaichuis iindeilaking such projects under Government spnn- 
**»hip .oe encouraged lo express hccly theii professional judgment Ihticf nc, points of 
or opinions M.Ucd in this document do not necessarily repiesenl the ollicial position or 
M'<y uf the Dcpiirimenl of Labor, N II Aitm was ihe piincipal investigator It. Philip 
KhtJ u > i'k projcci coordinator. I 1 Ibicnus llontos and V. A. Uesalel served us sile 
tupcitltoft.' 

IJJ 
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must register for the WIN (Work Incentive) program which attempts to 
find employment for them by counseling them regarding job-seeking and 
employment, subsidizing their training as students in a new vocation, and 
very recently by subsidizing their employment by the CETA (Com* 
prehensive Employment Training Act) program. In 1976 1 ,17,000 per- 
sons were enrolled in the WIN job-placement program (Dept. of Labor, 
1977) and 1,541,000 in 1977 (Depl, of Labor, 1978). The WIN program 
may include an IMS (Intensive Manpower Service) program designed to 
provide intensive job-seeking assistance. The specific details of this IMS 
counseling were usually left unspecified except lor such details as provid- 
ing $1.50 per session plus transportation expenses. 

The need in ihc IMS component of Ihe WIN program for an effective 
job-finding program was one example of ihe general societal need. Yet, as 
noted earlier (Azrin, Mores, & Kaplan, 1975), virtually no controlled 
research with an adequate control group has demonstrated the effective* 
ness of any standardized jobfuuling assistance program in spite of (he 
large variety of existing programs. One such controlled evaluation 
(McClure, 1972) provided few procedural details and an apparently 
nonstandardized formal, but nevertheless stands almost alone in its use of 
a statistically comparable control group. 

One type of job-seeking program, the Job Club method (Azrin el al., 
1975), which is standardized, has been shown to be effective in a con- 
trolled experimental evaluation. The method is based on a behavioral 
analysis of job-seeking as a social interaction (Jones & Azrin, 1973) in 
which obtaining job lead information is the initial response of a chain of 
behaviors. The method utilizes motivational procedures, materials, facil- 
ities, and intensive daily instruction of a small group of job seekers. In lite 
initial evaluation of the Job Club with a sample of general job-seekers 
(Azrin el al., 1975), 93% obtained full-time employment within three 
months vs. 60% for randomly assigned job-seekers not utilizing the 
method. Jobs were obtained more quickly by the Job Club clients and paid 
a higher median salary. A second evaluation of the Job Club method 
(Azrin & Philip, in press) counselled only clients with severe job-finding 
handicaps such as persons having physical disabilities, mental problems, 
police or prison record, alcohol or drug problems, former mental hospital 
patients, and welfare recipients, almost all of,whom were clients of other 
helping agencies. The 154 handicapped clients were randomly assigned 
either lo the Job Club method or to a fairly standard type of counseling 
involving lectures, discussion, and role-playing. The 6-month follow-up 
showed that 95% of the Job Club clients obtained jobs vs 28% of ihe 
comparison group and their jobs had a higher median salary, were ob- 
tained sooner, and generally were retained as well a the jobs of ihe 
Conttol clients. 

The encouraging results obtained with the Job Club method indicated 
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thai Ihc Job Club mipM serve as the suitable slandardizcd method of 
counseling job .seekers needed lor Ihc IMS job-search program for Ihe 
AFDC welfare clients. A proposal was made 10 the U. S. Department of 
Labor to establish a lest program in several cities and provide a controlled 
experimental comparison with l lie existing WIN Agency Program in each 
city. The present report briefly dCsciibcs ihc study which has been only 
recently completed and is described in grcaier dclail in the report to Ihe 
Labor Department (Azrin, Philip, Thicnes llonlos, & Besalcl, 1978). 

METHOD 

Study period and location. One WIN office was selected by Ihc De- 
partment of Labor in each of Ihc following five cities: Harlem, New York; 
New Brunswick. New Jersey; Tocomn. Washington: Wichita, Kansas; 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The program was initialed in these cilies in 
Ihc sequence indicated above from October 1976 for Harlem lo October 
1977 for Milwaukee, The national unemployment rale was unusually high 
during that period, 6 .6-7.4%, and the unemployment rales for four of Ihc 
cilies were above the national level. 15% for Harlem, 9.6% for New 
Brunswick, 9% for Tacoma, and 6.9% for Milwaukee, Wichita had a 
lower than average unemployment rale of 4.6%. 

Subjects. Nine hundred seventy-nine clients were blindly selected by 
their Social Security number and randomly assigned to either the Job Club 
or the existing counseling program at each sile (Control group). Because of 
the sequence m which the different sites were initiated and the varying 
client availability at each site, ihe number of clients counseled at each sile 
varied at the time of this report: 211 clienls for Harlem; 227 for New 
Brunswick; 265 for Tacoma; ,176 for Wichita; and 100 lor Milwaukee. Of 
Ihe total sample. 54% were female, 48% had not completed high school, 
35% were blacks. 15% were Spanish, 22% were veterans, 11% were 
handicapped, 17% were not required to participate in the WIN job-search 
(voluntary), 10% were 21 years of age or less. 18% were over 45 years, the 
mean age being 35, with a median of three dependents. The Job Club and 
Control samples were not significantly different according lo statistical 
analysis for any ohhe above demographic dimensions except for a greater 
percentage of Spanish clients in Ihc Control condition than in Ihe Job Club 
(18 vs I J%), 

The initial pool from which clients wcie selected varied across sites. 
One site, considered only "job-ready" clienls formally designated for an 
intensive job-seaich piograin (IMS Component): one sile included all 
WIN clienls, and Ihiee sites Included all clienls except those designated 
for formal education, counseling, or on Ihe-job Induing. 

Counselor .selection and trannn^. One counselor served as Ihe Job Club 
jender in ei'ch ri$y t ocsoo being an existing staff member selected by 

'at *cy. '.vf..- ' Isr'jc we r e womcr, ;^<j 'inr w.-s V;fck 
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(Harlem site). Ihc first Job Club group was specified beforehand as a 
counselor training group, Ihe data for which were not intended or fised in 
the outcome analysis. The agency counselor was responsible for all 
clienls thereafter and was observed by the experimenter lor Ihc lust few 
sessions of each of the initial groups in order to assure general adherence 
to Ihe program, but phasing out entirely by the later groups. 

Data retrieval, information regarding client characteristics and job 
status was based on the data routinely maintained by the agency so that 
the present results would be more meaningful to the agency. An appar- 
ently random omission occurred of demographic data regarding sex. race, 
disability status, etc., for individual clienls, this omission being less than 
1% for most categories. A questionnaire was sent lo Ihc clienls in two 
sites lo obtain an independent estimate of employment status as well as 
data regarding job satisfaction and pay raises, 

Job Club pro-rata, A description of the Job Club program has been 
given in previous studies (Azrin ct al,, 1975; Azrin & Philip, in press; 
Azrin, Philip, Thicncs-Honios, and Besalcl. 1978) and in a recent guide lo 
the job-seeker and counselor (Azrin & Besalcl, 1980). Therefore, only 
a brief description is given here. The clients met in a group of about 10 
clienls each day, in a structured meeting supervised by a counselor using 
a "lesson-plan" schedule of daily activities. A new group was started 
about every 2 weeks. Half a day was used in obtaining job leads and 
interviews in Ihc office; ihe other half day was spent in going out to these 
interviews. The counselor closely observed and supervised as the client 
was engaged in obtaining leads fiom Ihe telephone directory (yellow 
pages), examining want ads, calling employers and friends, and wilting 
letters. The emphasis was on !hc yellow pages, friends, present and past 
Job Club members, and former employers as sources of job leads. The 
counseling used slandardizcd and prepared scripts, self recording guides, 
charts, and reminder forms for the activities of the client and counselor. 

Control method. Ihc clienls in the Control group received the usual 
type of job counseling and services provided by their agency and could 
include direct referral lo agency listings, counseling for job-seeking or 
special problems, vocational evaluation, subsidized job placement, and 
job development, These services were often provided by several staff 
members for a specific client unlike the Job Club clients who wcie served 
exclusively by Ihc Job Club leader. , 

Follow-up duration, Since Ihe live sites were initialed successively over 
a one year period, ihe duration of follow-up data available at the time of 
this writing varied for dilferenl clienls and sites. Measuied from Ihe 
stalling dale of counseling, a 3-month follow-up was available for 860 
clients. 6 months for 574 clienls, 9 months for 266 clienls, and 12 months 
for I3H clicnis. 'A subsequent avnm 's planned which should include a 

( \ ) 
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RESULTS 

Table I shows Ihe job-finding success of ihc Jot) Club and the Control 
clients. The data is based on the entire sample Tor which data was 
available at all sites and rcgardleb of the follow-up duration available. 
Joh finding success is also presented separately lor several demographic 
variables relevant to employahilily. Job-finding success was defined by 
the WIN criterion of a job held for at leas' 30 days, either part-time or 
full-time, 

For the overall sample, 33% of the Control clients obtained a job vs 62% 
of the Job Club clients. Greater success of the Job Club clients was seen 
for all of the job relevant demographic variables: men or women, high 
school graduates or dropouls. Walks or whiles or Spanish, all age brack- 
ets, each of the live siles. the handicapped, veterans, and mandatory or 
voluntary enrollees, Two by two \* tests showed a greater proportion of 

TAiim i 

Job finding Success of the Job Ciub and Control Siimple for Several Job relevant 

Client Ch;uuclcrislics rt 



iob club clients Control clients 





N of 
clients 


N of 
ubs 


Per- 
centage 
of job 
success 


N of 
clients 


N of 
jobs 


Per 
ccntnge 
of job 
success 


All clients* 


487 


31K) 


62 


490 


163 


33 


Men' 


215 


146 


68 


229 


73 


32 


Women* 


266 


!54 


58 


260 


90 


35 


Completed high 














school* 


254 


1 70 


37 


247 


76 


31 


Did not complete 














high school* 


224 


128 


43 


^4 


86 


37 


Hliicks* 


168 


99 


59 


') 


54 


32 


Whiles* 


291 


188 


65 




102 


34 


Spanish 


53 


31 


60 


/'/ 


36 


46 


Other tOiienhtl* 














and Indian) 


19 


12 


63 


22 


-? 


32 


MnmHoiy t WIN* 1 


388 


260 


67 


363 


135 


37 


Volunteers IW|N)' 


7 J 


2H 


38 


80 


17 


21 


VeiciiinV 


88 


59 


67 


93 


i5 


38 


Handicapped* 


iy 


14 


74 


26 


10 


3b 


Selected agr brackets 














21 years and under* 




' 22 


48 


48 


12 


25 


22 to 44 vein* 


350 


226 


65 


339 


109 


32 


45 yejis and older 1 


80 


48 


H) 


95 


40 


42 
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successful Job Clul) clients for each of the subgroups (/i < .05) except for 
the Spanish clients. For both programs. H9% of the jobs were full-time, 
i.e., 20 hr or more per week. The occupational category of the jobs were 
about the same: 4% of the Job Club jobs were professional-managerial vs 
3% for the Control jobs. Similarly, the Job Club jobs paid as well as those 
of the Control jobs: a mean starting salary of $137 per week (median 
$120), 

The two programs differed in that 21% of the Controrjobs were tempo- 
rary vs only 10% of (he Job Club jobs ip < .05). These temporary jobs had 
not been included in Table I. The jobs obtained by the Control clients 
were more likely (/> < .05) to have resulted from a job lead supplied by the 
WIN agency listing, 14%, than the jobs obtained by the Job Club clients. 
8%. Also, 25% of the jobs of the Control clients were subsidized vs 16% 
for the Job Club jobs. 

The above results included all clients initially selected for inclusion in 
Ihc two counseling programs, but not* all participated. In the Job Club 
program, foi example, 19% of the clients were "no shows/ 1 failing lo 
attend even the intake session. Similarly. 10% of the Job Club clients 
reported that they were working prior to the date of their first scheduled 
session vs 5% of the Control clients on the equivalent dale, Ihc clients in 
both programs having been selected at the same time. These clients did 
not participate further, of course. The WIN program permitted clients to 
be "exempt" from required participation in WIN for many authorized 
reasons such as medical disability, having preschool children at home, 
lack of child-care facilities if children were at home, or lack of reasonable 
transportation to the WIN ollicc, and ycl lo continue receiving ATDC 
welfare payments. Except for such cases of authorized "exemption." 
nonparticipation was often accompanied by procedures known as "sanc- 
tions* 1 for terminating the client's AR)C welfare status. Clients also 
could lose their AFIXT welfare status when their dependent children 
achieved adulthood and. of course, when they obtained satisfactory em- 
ployment. The data were examined to ascertain the extent and basis for 
this nonparticipation by analyzing the number of jobless clients "dcregis- 
lercd" (terminated) from the WIN job seeking program. Seven percent 
(7%) were excused because they were formally exempted, (his percentage 
being the same for both programs. Another 1% of the clients received 
sanctions for nonparticipation. the percentage being slightly higher lor ihe 
Controls (3 vs (fib). In all, 3I%> of the Controls and 22% ol the Job Club 
clients did not attend, or discontinued attendance, without having found a 
job. In addition lo (he loimal deregulation, Ihe Job Club records showed 
that 5% of the clients were informally excused from attendance because of 
such reasons as temporary medical problems, or lack of child care. etc. 

A more valid evaluation of the iwo programs would be to consider the 
;ob-Knding success oo'y for 'hose c'icnSs who were not dcrcgistcred, i.e.. 
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who continued In ho formally enrolled in the WIN program. Eighty 
percent of these continuing Job Club clients obtained jobs vs 46% of the 
Controls, the peieemnge of successful continuing clients in (he Job Club 
being as high 21s !)J% in Tacoma and Hfi% in Harlem, but only 37% for 
Milwaukee, probably because of the very short follow up ai that site. 

Figure I shows ihe job linding success for I be eominuing clients at 
various foilow-iip durations 10 control for the bbove-noted variations in 
duration. AI all follow-up durations, a gieater percentage of Job Club 
clients obtained jobs. At 12 months follow-up, 87% of the Job Club clients 
obtained jobs vs 5i)% of ihe Controls, 

liven if clients were formally registered in the WIN program, they 
might have attended Ihe sessions irregularly, or been excused informally 
from any attendance requirement. Figure 2 shows the relationship be- 
tween Job Club session attendance and job-finding. Data regarding ses- 
sion attendance was not available lor the Control clients. Job-linding 
success continued 10 increase lor as long as the clients continued attend- 
ing ihe sessions. Ninety percent l of the clients obtained jobs by the 23rd 
session. The maximum number attended, by one client, was 35 sessions, 
by which number 95% of the clients had obtained jobs, The median 
number of sessions was 6 (50% point in Fig. 2), and the mean number was 
II sessions. 




mm of nonius since dau or first session 



I Mj I (Mmimrison uf tin: joli Itmliiiy success ol I tic umliiinin,, clients In the Job Club 
am* CoiiUdI s.iiiioIcs ul v.hioiis nine ncnods since the ihiic of (be III si session. Much diila 
poini h ImsciI on clients who li.nl been enrolled in I be WIN |irogrum for the ilesigmilcd lime 
l>cr Mill uml tlcsi^M.iics ilif ikmll-iii;ii;o ol'ibosc clients who otiliuncihriiiployincnl on or before 

ll, c ^ ■*' »_ *'•(*»' ■• 1 ,..,,,.•», .».,-„• ,„ i ijn MH clients, she 6 months on 2f6c f >cn<». 9 
inonihs on IK) di»:».'s. .t*u' '2 mi I0K clients. 
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NUMBER Of J0| QUI SESSIONS AUEHDCD 
I to. 2. The relationship between session attendance ami jab finding success by be Job 
Club clients l£uch datum point designates Ihe number of clients who obtained cmpUyment 
by tbe spec tiled number uf sessions expressed as ii percentage uf the clients who intended ul 
least thai number ol sessions or found a job uftcr fewer sessions. Sessions wore scheduled 
each weekday. 

Questionnaire data. The questionnaire mailed to the client in two sites 
was relumed by 24% of the clients, >. return rate low enough lo make 
general conclusions based solely on the questionnaire somewhat hazard- 
ous. Yet, ihe results can serve as corollary data regarding conclusions 
supported by the other data. Filly seven percent or the Job Club clients vs 
27% of the Controls reported they were working after ) mouths and 62% 
vs 28% alter 6 months. For those clients who had obtained a job, about 
the same percentage of Job Club clients reported a pay raise after 3 
months as did Control clients (20 vs l9'/<); but alter 6 months. 30% of the 
Job Club clients reported a raise vs 23% of the Controls. Slightly more Joh 
Club clients reported that they were "satisfied" with their jobs than did 
Ihe Control clients (84 vs 78%). 

Costs, The cost of the Job Club was tabulated from actual expenditures 
at Ihe three sites where the client load was great enough for the counselor 
lo be assigned full-lime to the Job Club. I he cost per placement was $54, 
including all supplies and services such as the phones, photocopying, 
newspaper subscriptions, refreshments, postage and ofttce supplies, and 
ihe standard WIN payment lo clients of $1.50 per session, Including the 
salaries of Ihe full-time counselor and one-eighth lime typist, Ihe cost per 
Dtaceme. 1 !' was S f 07. Slate'. 1 In program terms, the cost of the Job Club 
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was $7100 per year for supplies ami services and $22,003 per year if die 
salaries were mended with 252 new clients served per year- The above 
costs do not include llie cost of office rental or furniture. 

DISCUSSION 

The Job Club was more effective than the alternative methods in 
obtaining jobs lor every dimension measured of Ihe job-seeking context. 
Job Club clients were more successful in each of the five cities, at all 
follow-up durations up to 12 months, in high and low unemployment 
locales, and for each subgroup of clients such as high school dropouts or 
giuduatcs. Macks or whiles, men or women, handicapped or nonhand- 
icupped, Spanish or non-Spanish, young or old. and volunteer partici- 
pants as well as mandatory participants. These results extend the iindings 
of the two previous Job Club evaluations which also found greater effec- 
tiveness but with voluntary participants, and in the one locale that was u 
small college 'own in Southern Illinois. 

The Job Club clients seemed to maintain, as well as obtain, jobs to a 
greater extent than did Ihe Control clients. A slightly greater percentage 
of Job Club jobs lasted at least 30 days than did Coi irol jobs, and at the 
questionnaire follow-up, more Job Club clients were working than were 
the Control clients. 

The quality of Ihe jobs in the Job Club seemed as great, or greater, than 
the Control jobs. The starling Salaries were equal and the same proportion 
were professional or managerial and of full-lime stains. More Job Club 
employees reported being satlslied with their job and having received a 
pay raise alter 6 months, and a smaller proportion were subsidized. 

The lesolts indicate that virtually all welfare clients who participated 
actively in the Job Club piogram were successful in obtaining employ- 
ment For example, when ihe analysis included those who continued lo be 
registeied for the progiam, ihe two siles with Ihe longest follow-up had 
success rales of ( )3 and Hd'/f, lespectfully. 

Actual attendance ill the sessions appears lo be Ihe most meaningful 
dimension for specifying whether a client was an actual and active partici- 
pant. The results wcic that W-i of those who attended for 35 sessions 
wcic successful, and 90 r { for 23 sessions attended. One might speculate 
that (he Control clients would have been similarly successful under such 
special analysis, but the results suggest otherwise. l ; or example, only 50% 
of continuing Control clients were successful by ihe 12-month follow-up 
v* H7 r /( of the conesponding lob Club clients. Accordingly, Ihe results 
suggest (hat viiinally all welfaie clients who continue their required par- 
ticipation in Ihe lob Club will be successful and to an extent substantially 
gieatci than the success achieved by continuing clients in other programs. 

Since the job status data was not complete, one should consider what 
c<lec' •■:"» , s',»»"«s ';'">V l»;iv;, icga'ding the observed differences 
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between programs. The job status data were obtained primarily from the 
WIN agency records which were very complete so long as the clients 
were registered with only V'r omission, When clients were deregistered 
without having a job, the data was not normally maintained. The differ- 
ence in dc registrations bewteen Ihe two programs was found lo be 9% 
(31% lor Contiols vs 22% for Job Club), which is less than one-third the 
observed difference in job status found between the two programs and. 
therefore, cannot account for the greater success of the Job Club. Also, 
the questionnaire data which was not based on WIN agency records and 
did include deregistered clients, showed a superiority of the Job Club 
comparable to the agency data. 

The results obtained here and in the previous Job Club studies may be 
more meaningful if expressed in terms of the more usual designation of 
rate of unemployment rather than of employment. In the present study, 
with welfare clients, the unemployment rate 11 was 1 3% for Ihe Job Club 
piogram after 12 months vs AV/c lor the Control program. Similarly, in 
Azrin et <|. ( 1975) <hc unemployment rale was 7 vs W/r after 3 months; 
and in Azrin and Philip (in press), the unemployment rale alter 6 mouths 
was 59r for the Job Club vs 62% for the comparison program. In these 
three studies ihe Job Club clients had unemployment rates of about 
one-third, one-sixth, and one-tenth, respectively, of the Control clients. 

The results indicate that the Job Club piogram is feasible and applicable 
in a varieiy of sellings. The cities selected were in diverse parts of the 
country and were selected by the Labor Department, not by the ex- 
perimenters. One was a ghetto area of substantial unemployment (Har- 
lem) whereas another (Wichita) was predominantly white and had below 
average unemployment. The counselors were selected primarily by the 
agency, not by the experimenters, and had no previous familiarity with 
the Job Club methods, All appeared very capable of conducting the Job 
Club in the positive and supportive style required, except for one coun- 
selor who seemed lo have great difficulty in reinforcing ihe clients for 
their every effort and relied excessively instead on instructions and criti- 
cism. This incidental observation suggests that additional training for 
counselors might be desirable. 

The Job Club method appears to be fairly economical relative lo the 
alternatives. Subsidised employment such as in the CUT A progiam and 
lax benefit programs to employers require several thousands, or tens of 
thousands, of dollars per client as does also a vocational training program, 
Supplementary professional testing and counseling services require pro- 
fessional pel sons whereas the Job Club program did not require these 
services. The actual costs of the progiam were $167 per placement, 
including salaries, which is a small fraction of the cosis for the alternative 
piogrnins. 

') ' • 
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The success of the Joh Club piogram has been evidenced hy lis continu- 
ing utilization and expansion in some ol the stales win: re il was tested. In 
addition, the WIN program has recently initialed sleps lor extensive 
adoption of this lype of piogram in WIN agencies (personal communicn- 
lion), 

A great concern al ihe start, of I his study was lhai ihc required daily 
allendance might lead lo great resistance and hardship of the clients. An 
objective indicator of such lesisiance was ihc need lor "sanctions/ 1 ihe 
method of disqualifying clients for nonailendance. Ihc results showed 
thai such concerns were apparently groundless: sanctions were in faci 
initialed for a slightly smaller proportion of Ihc Job Club clients than lor 
the Control clients (6 vs Wo). In general, ihe clients seemed to accept ihe 
legitimacy of dail) allendance requirement, after a few sessions, as a 
condition for ihe welfare payments, although some did object initially, 
largely il seemed because of their knowledge lhai other clients had ho 
such rcquiiemcnt. Similarly, ah initial concern was lhai second- or third- 
geneialion welfare clients would be unable and unmotivated lo obtain 
employment. Again, this expectation was fairly groundless in that almost 
all clients, even in ihe ghetlo community of llailem. obtained employ- 
ment. Apparently, ihe clients had ihe potential for employment but had 
lacked the continuing assistance necessary lo maintain a job-search. 

Of the Job Club clients who were initially selected, 10% reported lhai 
they hud keen woikmg prior 10 ihe lirsi session vs 5% of the Control 
clients on the corresponding dale. Such employment should have been 
repoited by the client. This greater "discovery" of llr: Job Club clients' 
employment may be attributable lo ihe incompatibility of maintaining 
employment while attending Ihc Job Club sessions every day. If so, the 
Job Club piogram piovides greater assurance lhai Ihe welfare recipients 
aie not concurrently maintaining unreported full-lime employment. Simi- 
laily, the attendance requirement by all welfare agencies would preclude 
unauthnii/cd aid from more than one agency. 

To what extent can Ihc piescnl method be considered a general solution 
lo the problem of welfare? Certainly upper limits lo its success are 
imposed hy ihe stale of the economy and by deficiencies of Ihe job- 
seekets, bul such obstacles may well have been overemphasized. The 
previous study with job-handicapped clients (Aziin & Philip, in press) 
found that 95% of such clients were sueeess r ul and the present lindingof 
about W/r success in Harlem with a 15% unemployment rale indicates 
that both obstacles can be overcome. Many of Ihe ATDC clients were 
excused lioiu the job-search requirement inhcienl in the WIN program 
because *ol laclois which seemed to pteclnde employment, such as medi- 
cal oi psychological pinhlcm, transportation problem, and inadequate 
child eaie laciliiics. To what cMenl might the Job Club program be 
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applicable to all welfare recipients, including those exempted undercur- 
rent icgulalions? The present results showed lhai the Job Club was about 
twice as effective as the Control procedure in obtaining employment for 
the "voluntary" clients who did have this forma basis for exemption. 
Similarly, ihe previous study with job-handicapped clients (Azrin and 
Philip, in press) found that jobs were obtained lor 95% of the clients who 
were handicapped because of physical, emotional, and other reasons. 
These two lindings support the conclusion that til persons might well be 
considered employable, given that they are provided the means, such as 
transportation and child-care, of participating in the Job Club. This view 
suggests lhai all persons, excepi those having extreme disabilities such as 
being bedridden or severely retarded or psychotic, are employable and 
might reasonably be required to engage in the Job Club intensive-type of 
job- search as a condition for receiving unemployment or welfare benefits. 
Perhaps Ihc job-hading difficulty has been with the nature of ihe job* 
linding assistance offered and not with ihc job-seeker. If so, o remedy for 
ihe welfare problem would be to intensify the job-finding assistance, 
transportation and child-care programs and lo discontinue the characteri- 
zation of persons as disabled or not job-ready and requiring subsidized 
positions, lax exemption programs, or indefinite welfare. 

Perhaps the present method achieved success for its clients al the 
expense of oiher clients competing for ihe same positions. Only large 
scale application can provide definitive evidence but some evidence exists 
that this ' displacement" perspective is not entirely valid. In Jones and 
Azrin (1973), il was found thai only 45% of the jobs held by the respon- 
dents had been publicly advertised; similarly, the present results showed 
that the Job Club clients relied only slightly on agency-supplied listings. 
Rather, many of ihc jobs seemed lo have been created, or made available 
sooner by Ihe intensive job-search, liven if no jobs were available locally, 
the present method assisted clients in relocating lo areas where positions 
wcie noi being filled even in the present period of extensive employment. 

Although the present method did not utilize existing types of assistance 
such as subsidizing positions (as in CUT A or lax benefits lo employers), 
these expensive programs might usefully be combined with ihe Job Club 
method in future applications. Since funds are never sufficient lo provide 
such subsidization for all job-seekers, a reasonable plan might be to make 
the subsidized positions available only lo those job-seekers who have 
attended a speciliced number of sessions without success. This type of 
strategy would provide intensive assistance to all job-seekers in obtaining 
employment hugely by their own efforts, bul systematically provide such 
additional assistance as subsidies, lax exemptions, job development, gen- 
eral psychological counseling, testing, etc, to those who have been unsuc- 
cessful and evidenced genuine need of such services. 
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Building the bridge to 
employment 

Janna Fox and Reglna Jones 



Manpower ESL courses, in Ontario, are sponsored Jointly by tlie 
Canada Employment and Immigration Commission, on the federal 
level, and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, on the provincial 
level, to provide a maximum of 24 weeks of language Instruction for 
newly-arrived adult refugees and Immigrants who are unable to find or 
hold employment because they lack the necessary language skills. The 
mandate for Manpower ESL Is very spccifici "to remove language as a 
barrier to employment." The question has always been, flow. How 
docs an ESL teacher remove language as a barrier to employment? 
How does a teacher connect what happens in a classroom situation 
with what Js happening In the world of work? How does the teacher 
bridge the gap between classroom experience nnd employment 
experience? 

The Willis College Pre- Vocational, Pre- Employment Module Is a 
response to those questions. This paper will discuss Its design, 
development and implementation. Though students work with 
vocationally- oriented material throughout their language course, the 
final four weeks focus exclusively on getting a Job, holding a Job, and 
getting ahead on the job. 

Of course, ESL teachers, when first confronted with a Pre- 
Vocatlonal Module, may respond as one of my colleagues did: "I was 
trained to teach English . . . I'm not a vocational counsellor." This 
same colleague had held four different part-time Jobs while attending 
university. The first he located at Manpower (working in Northern 
British Columbia cutting trees)? the second he located by canvassing 
bicycle shops until he found one that needed a bicycle repairman with 
"no experience necessary'*! the third lie found with the help of a friend 
(starting as a kitcheii. helper and later becoming a waiter at a 
restaurant)! the fourth he located In the classified ads section of the 
newspaper (working as a bartender— capitalizing on experience he had 
gained while working in the restaurant). Now, having completed 
university, my ESL colleague responded with distress at the thought of 
working with the pre-employment module. , i 

My reply to his distress was that while he was not a "vocational 
counsellor," his work experience reflected his ability to use the system. 
I 
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Pre-vocational module Willis College 
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He was, therefore, a valuable vocational resource for newly-arrived 
refugees or Immigrants who have never faced the Canadian 
employment market, and who don't know how to use the system. 

In addition! « background with varied Job experience reflects the 
'ladder response'* to career objectives* Most of us had fairly defined 
career goals when we entered university* In order to attain our career 
goals, however, many of us had to accept employment— often menial 
<tf.ployment— to survive economically* The Idea of "working your 
way 11 to a career goal by accepting employment outside your field Is an 
alien one for many refugees and immigrants* The 'ladder response 1 ' to 
employment goals Is a Canadian reality* It Is highly appropriate In the 
Canadian context. What better way of demonstrating the success of the 
"ladder response" than to present an ESL class with a living 
example— their teacherl 



The success of the module 

The performance report Is submitted at the completion of a course. The 
sample form on page 54 was selected for the following reasons: 

1. The ratio of males to females Is Indicative of the ratio as a whole. 
(Generally there are approximately 5 anales for every 2.5 females 
overall.) 

2. The students listed are idlcatlve, as well, of the wide range of 
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educational and employment backgrounds of students sponsored by 
Manpower for language Instructions 

a) student 1 had an excellent educational background with no 
work experience. Ills career objective was to continue studying 
electronic engineering on the university level. He accepted two 
part-time jobs (unskilled) (at present he Is a full-time student at 
the University of Ottawa; he continues to clean part-time at the 
library— see "ladder response. 11 ) 

b) students 2, 3 and 4 had marketable skills and good work 
experience. They found Employment In their skill areas. 

c) students 6 and 7 had little or no educational background, and no 
marketable work experience. They werq older than most of the 
other students (48 and 62 respectively). They both found work 
In restaurants, the latter being fortunate enough to locate a job 
which provided him with training as a cook. 

d) student number, 6 had both ail fexcellent jcademlc background 
(university-level course work id accounting) and good job 
experience as a bookkeeper in his father's business. He found a 
job first as an assistant cook, (At present he Is the assistant 
manager at this same restaurant and Is doing all the 
bookkeeping-see "ladder response/ 1 ) 

3. These students completed their course oii December 10th. They 
were all able to find work In spite of the seasonal problems 
associated with finding employment In December. 

4. These students were part off the Influx of Indo-Chinese refugees. It Is 
interesting to note the kinds of employment they were able to find. 
The overall effectiveness of the Pro-Employment Module Is 

demonstrated by the following statistics which summarize the 
employment information taken at the completion of ESL courses. 

Note particularly the column titled "Employed at time of 
graduation." We view this percentage as the mark of success of the Pre- 
Vocational Module. It is Interesting to note as well, the ability of 
Immigrants and refugees to find employment even during very difficult 
seasons (e.g., completion dates; January 1080; December 1080). 

Though these statistics are based on the employment status of a 
student the day he completes his language training, three-month 
follow-ups indicate that all but a fraction of a percentage point of 
students find employment within three months of completion of their 
ESL course. 
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A breakdown of past student enrollment by employment status ac graduation 
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dates 
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A breakdown of past student enrollment by employment status at graduation 



Courae 
dates 
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Intake 60 


45 

(3) 


72J% 
(5%) 


2 


3*5% 


4 


6.5% 


6 


9.5% 


5 


8% 






Dec 79 
May 80 
9H030F001 


Serviced 41 
Intake 40 


31 

(13) 


75J5% 
(32%) 






r. 


2-5% 


6 


14.5% 


3 


.. 7.5% 






Feb. 80 
July 80 
91030F005 


* Serviced 8£ « 
Intake SO 


68 

(9) 


77.5% 
10.2% 






5 


5.5% 


7 


8% 


3" 


3.5% 


5 


55% 


TOTALS 


Serviced 272 
Intake 260 


197 
(45) 


72% 
(16.5%) 


8 


3.% 


24 


9.% 


24 


9% 


11 


4% 


8 


3% 
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Tell me about yourself • 

This Invitation Is often given by prospective employers once you've 
filled out the application form and made It past the reception desk. 
This Is "the Interview 9 ' and It's crucial to make a good Impression. 

Native speakers of ton lose their composure In this situation. Imagine 
how much more difficult this If for newcomers; After only sli months 
of language training, they are abruptly Introduced to an employment 
market where they have no network of friends, relatives or references, 
and where they must cope with an employment system and a set of 
cultural do's and dnn'ts alien to them* 

So this frlendlv Imperative "Tell me about yourself' seems to require 
that they bare their souls td a person they don't know. In a language 
they are not secure In. How should they answer? This Is definitely not 
the moment to panic, look at the toes of one 1 ! shoes and mumble, 
'Thank you very much" or 'i don't understand." For this reason we 
usually begin our vocational module by giving our students a model 
paragraph as a guide, and they first write and then tell the class about 
themselves. Of course they have been doing this In bits and pieces from 
the day they entered Willis College but the response at the Interview 
should be well planned, brief and appropriate to the situation, I.e., 
what Interests the employer and what the student has chosen to tell 
about him/herself. 

Experienced tradespeople, technicians and professionals know their 
Interests, aptitudes and skills, New workers, young or mature, tend to 
be modest about their skills and often don't recognize as experience 
such activities as repairing bicycles for friends, caring for III elderly 
grandparents, helping out In the family business, making clothes for 
self and family or helping to build temporary housing In a camp. 

Our students are very surprised and become much more confident 
when they look at the list of useful tasks they have performed. So when 
they say, "I don't have any experience— now can 1 get a Ul*?" 9 we 
answer, "Look at all the things you have done, the respoiv ibllity and 
Initiative you have demonstrated* That's Important to an employer 
too." 

"I will do any job/' is a phrase to discourage. It's not enough to be 
willing. Along with Interests* skills, aptitudes, and experience, it's wise 
to be aware of the kind of environment where you function best, and to 
recognize your physical limits. Even at a low entry level this Is 
important. An 85 lb. person who can't stand noise should think twice 
before applying for a job in a student pub or a hotel kitchen. 

Writing the resume 

At this point, we are ready to Incorporate all the information regarding 
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work experience or educational qualifications Into a resume. At Willis 
we have a form which the students use. It Is concise, makes the most of 
any related experience for new workers, and serves as a reference sheet 
and guide for those who wish to present a more detailed resume. The 
actual writing of the resume doesn't take very long if the students have 
completed the first steps of the Pre- Vocational Module. When the 
resumes are In their final form, they are typed and returned! with 
copies, to the students. 

Once the$e three projects are completed we can proceed to any of the } 
remaining ones. The order In which they are presented and how much 
time b spent on them depends on the level of the class and the 
preference of the teacher. Usually we are working on two and 
sometimes three at the same time, during different periods of the day* 
The order In which the steps of the Module are discussed here Isn't 
necessarily the order In which they are presented with every group. 

Locating job prospects 

At Willis we concentrate on four ways to look for jobs* newspaper ads, 
the telephone book, Manpower and walk-ins (knocking on doors). 

Use of the telephone booh Using the telephone (and the directory) 
have been Introduced earlier In the course; they are now used for the 
specific purpose of locating potential employers. If the class language 
level Is low, we begin with an exercise In alphabetizing a list of names. 
With other classes we would begin with the telephone book Itself. The 
way to use the white and blue pages Is demonstrated and students are 
given various names to look up. It Is the yellow pages that we 
concentrate on. Index, categories and sub-headings are explained — 
then a practical assignment Is given. For the rest of the vocational 

Cerlod the yellow pages are used (together with a city map) to locate 
uslnesses that might need another employee; e.g., a barber will make 
a list of shops to telephone, or call on. He can 'do this by area, checking 
all the shops In the east end of the city foi example, If ho lives there, 
before applying for a job In the west end where he/she might spend a 
long time getting there. When you still have difficulty In talking It 
really Is a good Idea to let your fingers do the walklngl 

Use of the classified ads\ Job vocabulary sheets are the Introduction 
to the newspaper, Counter-man, short-order-cook, "be your own 
boss/ 1 experience an asset but not necessary. These terms and many 
others need explanation before the students can tackle the newspaper. 
Then we take the newspaper Itself Into the classroom — find the table 
of contents on page I — turn to the classified ads page — look at the 
Index and become familiar with the different heading numbers, e.g., 
186 — Hestauraifits, 103 — Construction. We present a paste-up of 
actual job ads along with an exercise, e.g., §2i what Is the job, do you 
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need experience? How do >*oli apply? Whom dd you ask for? Follow 
this up with a class set of hetopaperi tttld dd art oral quiz. Example: 
look at page 73, column 2 f 4th ad ddwn — what's the job? Do you need 
experience? Or — find heading 200. What kinds of jobs are advertised? 
From here on newspapers are ait Integral part of each day. 

We comb the ads for suitable jobs and follow them up by phone or In 
person. Reports on how it went are talked over In class. There Is no 
substitute for the real thing. Knowing that their teachers and 
classmates are rooting foi* them takes the edge off the panic. Students 
need this assistance from lis before they can do It alone. (I'd need It In a 
strange country! wouldn't you?) , : ] • , ;• i ' i 
' Manpowen A familiar ;naine tb all bur students, but as the 
Employment Centre It assumes new significance. A representative 
from Manpower Is usually Invited to speak tb the vocational classes to 
explain G.E.G/s services and td ahswer students' questions. Wc follow 
up on this by taking the students to the employment centre, locating 
different categories on the job Information boards and picking up 
application forms which we fill but In the classroom. We also give the 
students a facsimile of a job description and a job request form. We 
talk about It. We do it. , 

Knocking on doors or ibalk hm this job-search technique Is really 
terrifying to many of our students* It seems presumptuous to them to 
walk In and ask for work, but It has been proved one of the most 
effective methods of finding employment) It takes courage and 
confidence to walk Intd an office or restaurant you've never seen before 
and use the new language tb ask for employment. That confidence Is 
something we can help them acquire through classroom practice and 
actual experience as an assignment while still sheltered by the school. 
Celling the job Is not the main objective at this point. Getting the 
experience Is. The first students tb try this technique are heroes. "How 
did It go? 1 ' "Were you nervous?" "Did they understand you?" "Did you 
get an application form?" The student is usually surprised and pleased 
that he/she survived. The next time will be easier — confidence has 
been gained. That was the objective. 

Application forms 

Learning to fill In application and TD1 forms Is tedious but of 
tremendous Importance. The level of the class determines the number 
of forms presented and the amount of time spent on them. We begin 
with the basic form from the Introduction to Canadian English Bk. II 
workbook as a review — first name Christian name, lost name 
surname. These are easy for Us but can be confusing to students. The 
resume Is a good Information sheet to refer to when faced with a 
detailed form such as those from Towers or Mitel. Forms such as these 
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request Allot of information* The content, the vocabulary, the 
abbreviations and the reasons for some of the questions all need to be 
explained. We present the form on an overhead first, go through It step 
by step, and then each student completes his or her own application 
form. It's time consuming but it's worth it. Once out of school the 
students must be able to do this alone. 

Getting ready for the interview 

The society you are born into you \ake for granted. You respond to its 
demands confidently and automatically. Once you enter o different 
culture all this changes. You can't rely on Inborn responses. You must 
learn the new rules as quickly as you can. 

We are a multicultural society but we are also a North American 
Western society and where work is concerned, we have a fairly rigid 
code of behaviour. Our society expects us to be on the Job and on time 
every day, to call in if we must be absent, to give notice If we are going 
to quit, 

In some cultures fatigue Is an acceptable reason for being absent; so 
Is a visit from an out of town friend* Time is not so important* If you're 
20 minutes late for an appointment it's not a disaster. To people from 
these societies we must appear to be obsessed by time. They know we're 
obsessed by the weather! However — to succeed on the Job here, they 
have to adjust to our standards. As teachers, we have an obligation to 
help them adjust. 

fculturaJ expectations on the job 

In our program we discuss rights and responsibilities, appropriate 
dress, grooming, employer/employee relationships, minimum wages, 
overtime, benefits and deductions. Talks 4 jby members of the 
community on subjects ranging from consumer affairs to 
apprenticeship training and the Job Interview are provided by the local 
Immigrant service groups. 

Simulated Interviews* we listen to them and we produce them — we 
have "questions you may be asked" and "questions you should ask." 
Everyone interviews everycine else In the class — they reully know each 
other by the end of the foilr weeks! The responses should be automatic 
by the end of the four w^eks. 
♦ 

Preparing the job search package 

All student j are provided with a manilla envelope. Inside aret a bus 
route map, four copies of their resume, several completed application 
forms (Including a TD 1 form), and an emergency telephone number to 
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call If assistance Is needed. Attafchfcd to the envelope Is a "Job Search 
Hecord. M This form is filled In by students as they are looking for work. 
It is a record of their effort to get employment. The "Job Search 
Record" consists of thd follow headings! ., . 

Position Name of V i Address ' Teh Number 
Date Applied for Company 

Approach ( \ 

Used Comment* • 

(I.e., "Walk-In" 
Class Ad Telephone 
etc.) ' 

Now, the students are ready tti go. Most of then! bah do It alone, but 
some may need a lot of help ~. particularly it they have never worked 
before or If their language leVel Is IbW. As teachers \Ve are prepared to 
comb the ads and phone tactoHes and businesses to lay the groundwork 
for an Interview, If necessary well go out to a shopping centre with 
those who lack confidence and wait while they apply at different 
stores* Sometimes we accompany a student to an interview. This Isn't 
coddling. It's a worthwhile investment bf tinte that really pays off. We 
know that It does. We have the statistical evidence of its effectiveness 
and, more Importantly, we haVe the Visits, telephone calls, and letters 
of former students who fare ntJW Contributing itielnbers of their new 
country. 

NOTIii A list of vocational 1 (resources tised to develop the Pre- 
Vocational Module Is available upon request fromt Janna Fox, Willis 
College ESL, 177 Nepean Street, Ottawa, Ohtailo. K2P0D4 
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Are You Interested? 

r~ — 



For the dale the next Job Club 
starts—or lor more information— 
write or call one of the following: 

Operation ABLE 
Job Club Counselor 
36 S. Wabash - Hoom 714 
Chicago, II. 60603 
782-3335 

South Suburban Council on Aging 
Job Club Counselor 
15300 Lexington 
Harvey, II. 60659 
333-4988 

Jewish Vocational Service 
Job Club Counselor 

2020 W. Devon 
Chicago, II. 60659 
761-9000 

South Austin Job Bank 
Job Club Counselor 

5082 W. Jackson 
Chicago, li. 60644 
626-1113 
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We will help 
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What Is Job Club? 



What Job Club Will Do For You: 



Job Club is an intensive job search pro- 
gram lor people 55 and older who are 
looking for full-time or part-time 
employment. 

In this program! job seekers spend 
part of every day: 

• obtaining job leads 

• contacting employers 

• practicing interview procedures 

• going on interviews 

• helping each other 

You will learn and practice up-to-date 
job-finding skills from trained coun- 
selors. 

As a member, you can continue in the 
club until a job is found. 

Job Clubs meet 2-3 times per 
week—for schedule, contact one of the 
Job Clubs on the back of this folder. 
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• Help you find job leads. 

• Provide you with interview training. 

• Provide a telephone for your use in 
actually calling employers. 

• Provide typing and photocopying ser- 
vice for resumes and letters. 

• Provide newspapers, telephone books 
and listings of job openings from many 
sources. 

• Provide you with specific statements 
you should make on the telephone 
when asking about a job. 

• Help you to write a resume of your job 
qualifications. 

• Assist you in writing to people about 
jobs. 

• Provide a work space where you can 
write letters and make phone calls. 

• Provide you with a counselor who will 
help you every day until you have a 
job. 

• Provide you with continued help if you 
return after having lost a job. 
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JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE 



JEWISH FEDERATION BUDGET PRESENTATION 
1983-84 

PEOPLE SERVED 



JOB CLUB 



The Job Club, a new concepc in job seeking development in the late 70's, was initially aimed at 
serving the economically disadvantaged public aid recipient in a self-help framework to help 
himself find employment. The technique operating in a group setting, offers motivational 
resources and support to the job seeking participant who quickly recognizes he/she is not alone 
in trying to find a job* JVS has expanded the use of this self-help approach to other groups 
including the middle class unemployed, the senior adult, the handicapped, and the refugee. The 
success rate of clients securing jobs has been remarkable, ranging from 50-80%. Clients 
participate in an intensive job seeking process, using the skills of the JVS staff and the 
resouces of the agency available to them. JVS is now working with the JFCS and JCC in expanding 
the support systems needed by members of the Job Club, dealing with issues of financial stress, 
family pressure, and physical as well as mental trauma. Over 400 clients will be served in Job 
Clubs this year. JVS hopes to expand the availability of the Job Club to others in need of 
employment. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTO) RESOURCES 
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Workshop participants evaluated a wide variety of materials that were relevant to job-seeking 
instruction. Hieir reviews are found on the following pages. 

All materials are housed in the NBC library. Readers wishing to know the materials should call 
the library at (312) 870-4113. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OP SEATED EMPLOYMENT-RELATED MATERIALS 





Instruction 


Component 


Title, Author, and Publisher 


Job 
Club 


ESI 


Cultural 
Conparison 


Job 
Readiness 


Job 
Research 


Telephone 
Use 


Job 
Searci 


Job 
Survival 


CAREER COUNSELING MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR USE WITH VIETNAMESE, P. Katz, San Jose 
Conuunity College Dist. 


X 




X 




X 




, X 




A CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
SKILLS, State of IL 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


DON'T GET FIRED (13 WAYS TO HOLD YOUR JOB), 
Anenih, Janus Book Publishers 




X 




X 








X 


EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS - CURRICULUM PROJECT 
VOLUME I and II 


X 


X 




X 


X 








ENGLISH THAT WORKS, K. Lynn Savage, Scott 
Foresman and Co. 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


FORMS IN YOUR FUTURE, M. Goltry, Learning 
Trends 


X 


X 




X 








X 


FUNDAMENTAL FORMS SKILL TEST, Special 
Service Supply 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 


GETTING AND HOLDING A JOB, B. Schneider 
Frank Richards Publishing Co., Inc. 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


GETITNG READY FOR PAY DAY, M. Hudson and 
A. Weaver Major, Frank Richards Publishinc 
Co. , Inc. 


X 


X 




X 








X 


GETTING READY FOR PAY DAY, PART 2: SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS, ttidson and Weaver, Frank 
Richards Publishing Co., Inc. 




X 














GETTING READY TO WORK, Text-Workbook, 
J. McHugh, EMC Publishing 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 
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iiiBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED EMPLOYMEN T-RELATFD MATERIALS i 





Instruction 


Component 


Title f Author, and Publisher 


Job 
Club 


ESI 


Cultural 
Comparison 


Job 
Readiness 


Job 
Research 


•telephone 
Use 


Job 
Search 


Job 
Survival 


GOOD WORKING HABITS, Dr. Mulvey 
(Educational Publishers/Program for 
Achievement in Readinq) 


X 


X 


X 


X 










HOW TO FIN) A JOB, Dr. Mulvey, (Educational 
Publishers/Program for Achievement in 
Reading) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




IT'S ALL IN A DAY'S WORK, Draper & Suther, 
Newbury House Publishers 




x 




y 


y 


Y 
A 






IT'S UP TO YOU, J. Dresner, et.al., 
Longman Publishers 


x 


x 


x 


y 

A 


y 

A 


Y 
A 






JANUS, JOB INTERVIEW GUIDE, A. Livingstone, 
Janus Book Publishers 






X 


X 






X 




JANUS, JOB INTERVIEW KIT, Tew & Tons, 
Janus Book Publishers 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






JOB ORIENTATION UNIT: ENGLISH VERSION, 
Wasselius, et.al. Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational, Ttechnljal, and Adult Ed. 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


JOB SEARCH, L. Locketz, St. Paul Public 
Schools 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


JOB SEARCH/ESL, G. Crabtree, 
Black Hawk College 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


MY JOB APPLICATION FILE, C. Hahn, R. Tong & 
R. Jen, Janus Book Publishers 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 
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Instruction 


Component 


Title, Author, and Publisher 


Job 
Club 


ESI 


Cultural 
Comparison 


Job 
Readiness 


Job 
Research 


Telephone 
Use 


Job 
Search 


Job 
Survival 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY, Dr. M. Mulvey, 
(Educational Publisliers/Program for 
Achievement in Readinq) 




X 


X 












OCCUPATIONS 1, C. Blakely,Ed., New Readers 
Press 


X 






X 


X 






X. 


OCCUPATIONS 2, D. Schroeder, New Readers 
Press 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


PROJECT LINK APL/ESL PROGRAM: VOLUME 3, 
H. AUcasab, et.al. Kishwaukee Colleae 




Y 
A 




V 

A 


vr 

X 




X 


X 


SURVIVAL SKILLS UNITS, Miirheid, (IL Office 
of Education) 


Y 
A 






v 
A 






X 




SOCIAL SECURITY, Providence Adult Ed Dept. 


V 
A 




v 

A 










X 


13 WAYS TO HOLD YOUR JOB, D. Anema, Janus 
Book Publishers 








. 










TIMBCARDS, PAYROLLS, CHECKS AND BANK 
STATEMENTS, New Jersey 




X 


X 










X 


TWENTY TRADES 10 READ ABOUT, Dr. Zanzibar, 
Vocational Technical Curriculum Lab, 
New Jersey 




X 




X 










UNIONS, Dr. Mulvey (Educational Publishers/ 
Program for Achievement in Readinq) 


X 


X 












X 


USING THE WANT ADS, W. Jew & C. Tandy, 
Janus Book Publishers 


X 


X 

I 





X 

' •— 1 


X 









JOB CLUB CURRICULUM 
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Participants divided into groups and brainstormad objectives for the job club, They also 
identified the prerequisite cultural information and language skills that students should have. 
The cultural information should have been taught in Cultural Orientation classes and the 
language in the Pre-employment ESL classes. Students who have the prerequisite language and 
cultural information are ready to successfully learn the job-seeking skills taught in the job 
club. J 
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JOB READINESS 



Job Club Clients will be able toi 


Prerequisite cultural Ibpics 


Prerequisite language 


1. Express clear expectations of the 
job club 


State the purpose of job club 
activity 


Express expectations 


2. List their skills 


Conpare skills from native country to 
job skills 


Identify ski lis , tools, materials 
and machines for different jobs 


3* Assess and list strong and weak 
points which begin the process of 
developing specific job goals 


Discuss cultural values 

Be assertive and aggressive as needed 


Describe attitudes and qualities 
of selves and each other 


4. State what kind of job they want 


BuiLi a concept of informed choice 
and decision making 


Specify job wanted in employer's 
terms 

Vocabulary - job titles 
Job titles 
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JOB ftEADINESS 



Job Club Clients will be able to: 


Prerequisite Cultural Tbpics 


Prerequisite language 


5. Asaist and coordinate their 
individual needs with the job 
goal (salary , school, day-nite) 


Social service availability 
Salary expectations 




6. Link skills, interest and training 
to appropriate job openings 


Discuss similarities and differences 
of people's past jobs and possible 
skills 


Identify skills, tools, materials, 
and machines for different jobs 


7. Use several ways to find a job 


Caipare ways of getting a job 
Flexibility - uae more than one method 


Read aJs, alphabetize 
Read maps 


0. Fill out an application 


Definition, purpose and content of an 
application 


Write background information 
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JOB READINESS 



Job Club Clients will be able to: 


Prerequisite Cultural Topics 


Prerequisite Language 


9. Write a resume and cover titles 


What is a resume ~ purpose, length, 
timeliness 

# 


Describe education and work history 
specifically and concisely 

Write a cover, letter 


10. Get references 


What is a reference? Why do we need it? 
llow many? 


Request assistance and specific 
information 


11. Explain benefits, compensation, 
union team, pension plana 


Purpose and iiiportance of keeping 
records 


Head check stubs and identify 
deductions 

Payroll vocabulary necessary for a 
worker 


12. Head a map 

Use public transportation 


Concept of distance and time and money 
How public transportation works 


Ask for directions 
Send a schedule, map 
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JOB READINESS 



Job Club CUenta will be able tot 

13* Demonstrate effective interview 
behavior and presentation skills 


Prerequisite cultural Ibpics 

Conpare Interview behavior in their 
native country and U.S. 

Purpose of interview/dealing with 
employer choice and values 


Prerequisite Umquaqe 

Interview vocabulary i greeHnga, 
enployment history and interests 

Request information about the Hob 

State personal goals 


14. Keep job search records 


Importance of documentation 

Need to organize and follow up in job 
search activities 

Concept of functioning independently 


Names 
Dates 
Nuntoera 
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RESEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able tot 


Prerequisite cultural Topics 


Prerequisite Languaqe 


1. Locate appropriate industries and 
tools (Use the Industrial Guide, 
etc.) 


Hatching skills to industry 
Specific job goals 
Awareness of skills 
'transportation system 


Read job duties 

Iferms and ahhrpi/i at - ir^na 

Rosd maps 

Locate information in telephone book 


2. Use several methods to find jobs 


Necessity o£ using mary resources 
Independent search 


Enployment terms and abbreviations 
Describe their skills and experience 
Alphabetize 

Synonyms for specific jobs 

Kinds of work 

Titles 


3* Use yellow pages and want a3a 




Vocabulary ~ classification of 
industries and services 

'itema and abbreviations 
Alplwbet 
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RESEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able to: 


Prerequisite cultural "topics 


Prerequisite Lanquage 


4. Write a resuma 


Specify experience and skills 
Note times involved 


Describe skills 

Decribe work experience and 
background 


5. List and use selling techniques 


Positive assertiveness 
Proud presentation 
Appearance 
Body language 


Describe one's skills and experience 


6. Get references 


locating individuals who will give 
positive references 

Asking for sane 


Requesting assistance 


7. Plan job search 


Need to plan and schedule time for task 


Employment terms and abbreviations 

Vocabulary - kinds of work, job 
titles, and synonyms for specific 
jobs 
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TELEPHONE USAGE 



Job club Clients will be able to: 

1. Call a oonpany to give and get 
information about jobs 


Prerequisite Cultural atopics 
Need to assert oneself 

Need tO be d'renfr ahmift* anh-b-»r»t- nf nail 

Approximate tin*?, to call 
Persistent procedures and manners 


Prerequisite Lanouaqe 
Introduce self 
Give information 

Respond to and anticipate questions 
and corurents 

Ask for the appropriate person 

Information 

Ask for appointment 

teave message 

Respond to changes in agenda (script) 
for positive results 


2. Identify their mia takes 

Otters mistakes and correct than 


Value of constructive criticism 
Accepting other's opinions 
Performance criteria 
Value of mistakes 


Give specific criticism 
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JOB SEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able to; 


Prerequisite cultural Ttapics 


Prerequisite Language 


1. Have a specific job goal 


Availability of different options to 
people with similar skills 


Vocabulary of job titles and skills 


2. Assess appropriateness of a job 
opening for each client in the 
class 


Realistic expectations of entry level 
jobs. An entry level job is not 
forever 


Vocabulary of job titles and skills 


3. Use various methods to find a job 


Explain the various resources for 
finding jobs 


Read want ads and yellow pages 
Alphabetize 

Vocabulary of ads and enployiiunt 
service 

Aak questions about job openings 


4, Find job openings in newspaper 


Possibility of finding jobs in news- 
papers under different titles 


Alphabetize 
Reading want ads 

Vocabulary of job title and skill 



JOB SEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able to; 


Prerequisite Cultural Topics 


Prerequisite lanquaqe 


5. Write a resume 


Importance of personal and work history 
and background and nairas and dates 

Employers reactions to good or bad 
resume 


Resume format and vocMxUary 

Ftescriha thair unrlr hinhnrv «iv1 

background 


6. Contact tlte right person for a job 


Structure of business and organizations 
(personnel office, etc. ) 


Mamas of job titles and their 
responsibilities 

Ask questions about job openings 

Request to speak to certain 
individuals 


7. Call at' appropriate times 


Know office hairs 

* 


Ask for information about jobs 

Ask an Individual about: the best time 
to call and discuss a job 


0. Set up ail appointment 


Importance of having an appointment 
(not just showing up) 

Aaaertiveness 

- - J 


Introduce themselves 
Ask questions about job 
Make an appointment 
Dates and times 



I 



,100 SEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able to; 


Prerequisite cultural Topics 


Prerequisite Lanquage 


9* Follow up a job contact 


Importance of persistence, assertive- 
ness* and timing of follow-up 


Introduce themselves 
Ask questions about jobs 


10, Get job leads for others 


Cooperation helps tte individual 


Ask questions about job openings 


11, Show up at an interview 


Inportance of being on tiiru 


Time and calendar 


12. Obtain and bring inportant 
documents to an interview 


Importance of documents in this country 


Read salient information on 
documents 



JOB SEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able boi 


Prerequisite Cultural Ibpics 


Prerequisite Languaqe 


13. Ask questions about conpany 
policies in an interview 


Assertiveness 

If they don't understand, they should 
ask 

• 


Ask questions 


14. Send follow up letter after 
interview 


Iii()ortanc6 of specificity and brevity 
in letter 

Selling your good points to,jconpany 


Write a letter expressing interest 
in the job 


15. Aak for a job at the close of an 
interview 


Need to be assertive 


Ask questions for information 


JG» Keep records 


Importance and necessity of records 
and noting specific information 


Vocabulary of forme 
Head directions on forms 



JOB SEARCH 



Job Club Clients will be able to: 


Prerequisite Cultural Ibpics 


Prerequisite Language 


17, Support each other 


Supporting others will help each 
individual 


Describe emotions and reactions 


j 18. Coach each other and provide 

positive reinforcement to each 
! other 


Ibis behavior helps the client - 
especially meeting with different 
ethnic groups 


■\...vjir>j directions 

Provide positive reinforcement 


19. State the iii|x>rtance of keeping 
report and a ha ring results of 
activities 


Ihe individual benefits from sharing 
information 


Summarize and describe events and 
actions 


20. Be punctual 


Xaix>rtano& of being on tiina 
Planning actios in advance 


Time 
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JOB SEARCH 



Job Club ClientB will be able to; 


Prerequisite Cultural Itpics 


Prerequisite language 


21. Get support of friends 
Get support of f ami Ilea 


Stress that an unemployed person needs 
encouragement 


Ask questions of "American* friends 

4 
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JOB SURVIVAL 



Job Club Clients will be able toi 


Prerequisite Cultural Topics 


Prerequisite Language 


1. Be responsible! (Punctuality, 
appearance) 


Punctuality is essential in America 
as well as appropriate appearance 


Time 

Follow instructions 
Make a schedule 


2. Explain payroll system and benefits 


Salary and wage structure is 
conplicated in the U.S. 

flmhasis on accountability 


Hath skills 

Vocabulary for paycliecks and o titer 
related forms 


3. Follow oonpany procedures and 

regulations: Tardiness, SafeLy, 
sick days 


Capitalistic system is more demanding 
on the coupany procedures 


1 Vocabulary - Safety signs and 
language, etc* 

Call in sick 

Explain tardiness or illness 


4. identify rights of worker 


Appropriate ways to use various and 
numerous institutions and agencies 
available 


Completion 
Bequest information 
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JOB SURVIVAL 



Job Club Clients will be able to: 


Prerequisite Cultural topics 


Prerequisite Language 


5. Ask for help on the job 

Ask fiUD£rvisot*S arvi p#nnlnvf»rs 

questions 


friestioning is expected and practical 


Request assistance 
•ask for clarification 


6. Maintain good interpersonal 
relationship on t\\e job 


Value oft open comunication, team 
work/ and free competition 


Initiate and maintain a conversation 
on social topics - "small talk"; 
American a porta, etc* 


7. Understand Anerican slang and 
and use workplace ldian 


Importance to realize there are more 
similarities than differences 


Specific vocabulary 


B. Make a plan for upgrading 

- - - 


Upward mobility 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLANS AND JOB CLUB CODE 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



♦ 



Ite facilitator led a discussion of various types of learning activities which can be used in 
job club instruction. Hie procedures and participant comrents regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of the activities follow. Also included is a handout describing the various types 
of questions which can foster discussion in the job club. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



1 Activities 


Procedures 


Contents 


I. Lecture t be 


1. Give information 

2. Check conprehension 
a. Closed questions 

b Oiv^n miPQhirwin 


Advantages! Refugees are used to it 

Essential for setting the stage 

Disadvantages: Passive 
Overused 

Mist develop conprehension 

1. Questions to ask 

2. Can be lengthy and boring 


2. Demons trta ion 


1. Set the task 

2. Demonstrate 

3. Demonstrate with the participants 

4. Participants demonstrate alone 


Advantages: See others do task 

learn by imitation 
Disadvantages: May feel unuomfortable 

Refugees mav not take it seriously 
or may not be willing to participate 


3. Role-Play 


1« Introduce 

2. Give specific information 

3. Select players or ask for volunteers 

4. Keep the role-play going. Interrupt 

if necessary 

5. Conclude and discuss 


Advantages: • Active, motivating 
Disadvantages: Can be threatening 

Students may not take it seriously 
and see the relationship to real 
life 
Hard to control 
Needs planning 


4. Formal Brain- 
storming 


1. Introduce the task 

2. Participants each have a turn until 

all pass 

3. Participants clarify 

4. Participants vote as many times as 

they want on tl»e itara 

5. Participants discuss and lobby 

6. Participants vote - 1 person , 1 votu 


Advantages: Active participation of everyone 

Disadvantages: Students oust be trained in 
procedures 

■ ,, -.- 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



1. A Closed Question* 

Ihe advantages are that it can focus discussion on a specific point . We can check whether 
or not the student understands the content. The disadvantage Is that it may limit 
disucssion by discouraging expression oi attitudes related to the topic. 

2. A Open Question 

The advantage of this is that it stimulates thought and makes people want to give opinions. 
It is a good way of getting ideas out in the open for the group in discuss. 

3. A Redirected Question 

Focuses attention away from the teacher and returns the responsibility of prcblem-solving to 
the group. When a student asks a question it is sometimes a good ideas to ask soneone in 
the group to answer it. A disadvantage of this technique is that the person to whom the 
leader redirects the question may not be prepared to answer it. Discomfort is a nore likely 
result when the redirected question is also a closed one that demands a factual answer. 

Exercise 

Identify the open, closed and redirected question. 



1. What shoudl a resume include? 

2. How did you feel after your job interview? 

3. What kinds of problems did you have in making today's phone calls? 

4. What welding conpanies are located here? 

5* Nghia wants to know how long it will take to find a job. What do you think? 



7S 

-<*•'-»»' - ; >e Consortium, Thailand id uiit^da. .^ien cation Resource Kanua.. , toiusne II, Center 
for Center for fyjplied Linguistics. 



SAMPLE LESSON PLANS 



After the curriculum was developed, participants turned their attention to lesson planning, The workshop 
activitiy consisted of first identifying various learning activities. Then participants conmented on the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Finally a group of participants designed three lesson plans using the 
activities which were discussed. 

While one group of participants wrote lesson plans, a second drafted a job club code. Ihe handouts, discussion 
sunmary, lesson plans, and code follow. 
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JOB CUB LESSON 



Students will be able to: FOU/3W PROCEDURES WHO* IATE OR ABS y r 



Activity 

1. Discussion 


Teaching Steps 

Aski Wat do you think is a good reasons for not coming to work? 


2. Demonstration 


■* . ic«i.iixii^i fvsaia ucui %. caxrs ceacner 
leaching Assistant calls in sick 

2. Students (with Caching Assistant's help) call in sick 


3. Evaluation 


Student calls teacher 


4. Variations 


1. Call in late - car broke down 

2. Baby is sick 

3. Baby sitting arrangement 

4. Emergency (personal) 

5. Got lost 

6. Death in the family 

7. Accident - car, bus, el 

8. Unexpected - go to traffic court, etc. 

9. Heavy traffic 

10. Flat tire 

11. Snow - can't get out of drive, etc. 

12. lYansportation delay 
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JOB CLUB lifSSON 



Students will be able toi EPIIflW PROCEDURES WHEN IA1E OR ABSfcflT 



Activity 


Iteaching Steps 


1 . Discussion 


Aaki What do you do if you are going to be late? 

• 


2. Lecture tte 


State the purpose of the lessen 


3. Lecturette 


1* List aiprquriate procedures 

Phone calls - foreman 
links - 2 hours before 
What to say for exaiiple 
Sick/tardiness policy 
Medical excuse 

Effects of f raciest illness/ tardiness 


4. Evaluation 


2 ♦ Ask cooprehensive quest ions 

How do you know who to call? 
When should you call? 
Why should you call? 


5. Discussion 


Aski What are exanvdes of excuses that you sfttould not ose? 
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JOB CUJB LESSON 



Students will be able to; READ A MAP 



Activity 




!• Read a map 


ateachinq Steps 
Afikt What maps have you used? 


2« Lecturette 


Ik EXDlain what* tiit* leaann la ^Kr j \ t 

2. Explain the area the my covers 


3. Demonstration 

• 


Show a map 

1. Select a destination and explain how to get there 

2. Select another destination and group explains 

3. Tteacher givea destinations. Students select and explain how to 

get tliere (pairs) . 


4. Evaluation 


Student gives direction 

(Student - Group and 'lUacher Assesses) 
(Student - 'ibacher) 
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JOB CLUB CODE 



After interviewing each student, the teacher should make a list of common student expectations about; the job 
club. Hie list shcuM be presented to the class on the first day and the teacher should ask for verbal 
agreement about the code. The list should be displayed prominently. 

NOTE: Some items in the code may be negotiaole, while others are not. Compromise items may be: starting 
time, ending time, smoking manners during class. 

However, the following are the basic non-negotiable components of the code. 

1. Expectations of the purpose. The major goal is to provide the student with skills for self-job search 
and placement. 

2. Standards of dress, punctuality and attendance. 

3. Students will contribute by participating and asking questions. They should speak up if they disagree 
with the teacher or fellow students. This will bring discussion items into the open. 

4. Students should, De goal oriented and stay on task. 

5. Students will support classmates - they will interact, share classroom experience and promote teamwork. 

6. leacher will encourage students to participate in additional activities which are necessary for student 
success, e.g. concurrent ESL study. 
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